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KNOWLEDGE-CLAIMS VERSUS VALUE-ASSIGNMENTS 


1‘ the present paper it is my intention to bring out, as clearly as 
I can, the difference in import between cognition and valuation. 
The divergence between them attracted my attention fairly early.* 
I was persuaded that valuation had a reflexive, relational import 
which cognition with its descriptive intent did not have. It was in 
accordance with this contrast that I made the recommendation that 
the adjective true should be kept for accepted knowledge-claims 
while some other adjective, such as justifiable, should be attached 
to value-judgments. There are indications that this recommenda- 
tion is at present being advanced by others for, it would seem, much 
the same reasons. To know is not quite the same job as to value. 

If we take epistemology to be primarily concerned with all the 
problems tied in with the claim the human mind makes to know 
objects of various sorts, one of its jobs is to make its characteristic 
categories clear. Let me enumerate them and then go on to make 
some remarks about them. The purpose of this procedure is to offer 
a background for something of the same sort for value theory. The 
ensuing contrast will, I believe, help to throw light on both domains. 

First of all comes the distinction between the nature of knowl- 
edge and its conditions. Knowledge is an achievement word. It 
stands for a goal we have aimed at. I am concerned here, of course, 
primarily with empirical knowledge. It is referential, that is, it is 
about an object, a referent. If we think of ourselves as trying to 
describe an object, knowledge would seem to consist in a description 
that actually described. A more general formula is to regard 
knowledge as an achievement, consisting in facts about the object. 
These facts give us what is the case. In this sense, they disclose 
the object. Our cognitive facts are facts about the object and so 
claim to reveal it by saying something definite about it. It is so- 
and-so. 

This stress upon achievement is, I take it, characteristic of the 
realistic tradition in philosophy. On the whole, pragmatism has 
emphasized prediction within experience, which is, of course, an- 


1‘¢Cognition and Valuation,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXV 
(1926), pp. 124-144. 
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other kind of achievement. I myself have always been receptive to 
both emphases. 

Epistemology has increasingly recognized the complex conditions 
of knowledge as an achievement, such as methods, criteria, and 
psychophysical factors comprising sensations, concepts, and referen- 
tial indicators for aboutness. The reflective awareness of these con- 
ditions makes us understand more adequately that knowledge is a 
human achievement of a high order. I have always thought of it 
as the resultant of a cognitive effort expressed in a statement. To 
say that such a statement is true is to say that the claim it makes 
is acceptable after tests and that it gives knowledge about its object. 
Breaking this down again into its equivalents, it means that a de- 
scription describes, that the statement states the facts and so tells 
us what is the case. 

That the conditions of such an achievement are complex is ap- 
parent. Very few empiricists today regard knowing as simply an 
affair of the givenness of sensations and images. To make even 
these stand out, they must be named or classified. On the whole, 
these factors would seem to be guides for the applications of con- 
cepts to what the percipient is concerned with, the things around 
him. But into the disputes between phenomenalism and realism 
I cannot here enter. 

One more point before we pass to value theory. It is inevitable 
that human knowledge should reflect the categorial characteristics 
of what it is about. It must be able to state where an object is, 
what its shape is, what its dispositional properties are, etc. That 
is, it must answer all sorts of questions about the object. 

Here we broach the topic of ontological categories, such as thing- 
hood and causality. It must suffice to state that I regard such cate- 
gorial meanings as arising within the framework of referential per- 
ceiving and as rightly regarded as cognitively applicable to the 
make-up of the world. 

With thinghood goes the involved category of property. I men- 
tion this connection since it will be part of my argument to maintain 
that value is not a property of an object. Valuation, as we shall 
see, has its own categories and mode of approach. It is for this 
reason that I always held that G. E. Moore moved into a half-way 
house when he declared that good was a non-natural property some- 
how non-sensuously intuited as holding of an object. To call good 
a property is to speak too much in epistemological terms. A prop- 
erty is something knowable about an object. And I am also scep- 
tical of the assumption that either knowing or valuing is an affair 
of intuition. Both, it seems to me, involve judgment and claims, 
though of different sorts and conditions. 
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Value, justifiably assigned, is an achievement. What we want 
to do in valuation is to appraise an object adequately or correctly. 
But, as I am arguing, the achievement aimed at is not cognitional 
in its goal or in its conditions. In cognition we claim that a state- 
ment expresses the facts about the object in an essentially imper- 
sonal and objective way. Sensory data and concepts function as 
conditions of such knowledge because they are under the control 
of the object and mediate the achievement of facts. But in ap- 
praisal it is not such a goal that we have in mind. Rather is it the 
estimation of the object in its bearing upon our lives: what I am 
beginning to call its réle in them. The achievement aimed at is 
relational and reflexive. What we want to do is to assign a value 
in this context. And that is why I contrast cognitive claims and 
value assignments. Neither achievement is arbitrary and, there- 
fore, each has its criteria. But the successful application of one 
set is called verification and, if it is extended by analogy to the 
other, it does not quite fit. It would, surely, be better to adopt 
another term more in accordance with the logic of valuation, 
which seems to be that of giving reasons supporting an appraisal. 
That is nice because most people like it. That kind of act is 
right because the social group takes a pro-attitude toward it, 
considering it to be in accordance with a well-established moral rule 
having satisfactory consequences, on the whole. Appraisal is rela- 
tional and reflexive and concrete. It is a job quite different from 
cognition, even though it uses the results of cognition. 

It would appear, therefore, that, while cognition aims at knowl- 
edge of a factual sort as its achievement, valuation seeks to deter- 
mine the bearing of an object upon the subject, or subjects, con- 
cerned. Were it not for this bearing, there would be no such thing 
as value. This analysis signifies that value has a relational status. 
It is a function both of the object and of the person or persons 
involved. 

And yet it is not arbitrary. That is why the assignment made 
in a value judgment needs to be tested and why we work out cri- 
teria. But, as we should expect, these criteria themselves have a 
relational import. They connect up with some resonance of feeling, 
purpose, or attitude in human beings. The colors of one Cézanne 
picture may not have the affective appeal we expect, while its struc- 
ture has. 

But into the varieties of value it is not my intention to enter 
here. What I wished to bring out was the divergence between cog- 
nition and valuation as jobs. In valuation we have to do with the 
adjustment of bearing and attitude, and a value assignment is sup- 
posed to reflect that adjustment. ‘‘Good’’ as a word of commenda- 
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tion is used to signify such a favorable adjustment. To take it as 
signifying a property, natural or non-natural, is to confuse valua- 
tion with cognition. It was to further the distinction between them 
that I suggested that true should be kept for accepted knowledge- 
claims ‘while another adjective, such as justifiable, should be adopted 
for value assignments. Such assignments can be rational in that 
reasons relevant to valuation can be offered. Such rationalism is, 
obviously, empirical and not of the a priori variety associated with 
intuitionism. 

I shall now draw some conclusions from this perspective. 

First, the traditional dispute as to whether values are objective 
or subjective represented, in the main, the shift from an assimila- 
tion of valuation to cognition of an intuitive type to an emphasis 
upon the relevance of subjective conditions, such as feeling, purpose, 
and attitude. Moore was right in his emphasis upon objective im- 
port but wrong in his intuitionism. So far as I can see, there are 
no such ‘‘objective,’’ non-natural properties. The subjectivists 
were too psychologistic and did not emphasize the judgmental as- 
signments involved in valuation. To commend is not to talk about 
pleasure, though pleasure may be a reason for the commendation. 
In short, value assignments are objective in import but are not cases 
of cognition. When I assert that an act is right I am making an 
objective judgment for which I can give reasons, but I am not in- 
tuiting some quality of fittingness about it. 

Second, the language of valuational discourse must be studied 
in independence of the norms of cognitional discourse as these have 
been standardized in the traditions of logic and scientific method. 
Man is an agent as well as a knower, and valuation is closely con- 
nected with motivation and action. The expression ‘‘practical dis- 
course’’ seems to cover the context of valuation and action. 

Third, valuation makes use of cognition to guide it but is not 
reducible to cognition. In morals we must know about the effects 
of actions before we can evaluate them, but their relational import 
to our concern and purposes must be determined if we are to make 
a choice. 

Fourth, I prefer, terminologically, the contrast between terminal 
value and means value to that between intrinsic value and means 
value. If valuation is judgmental, it is a question of the status of 
that which is being valued. Is it a terminus or end? Or is it a 
means? I suppose my chief terminological reason is, that the ex- 
pression ‘‘intrinsic value’’ has been associated in my mind with the 
psychological term ‘‘satisfaction.’’ But a satisfaction is—a satis- 
faction. 

Fifth, I object to Lewis’s expression ‘‘inherent value’’ because, 
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while emphasizing the external base, it savors too much of cogni- 
tional terminology, as though the inherent value were a property. 

Sixth, the emotive theory of Stevenson had merits as a protest 
against Moore’s intuitionism, but it reflected too much the stage at 
which positivism had arrived. If cognition is not reducible to the 
awareness of sensations but is an affair of referential characteriza- 
tion of things, we should expect valuation to be more than an affair 
of emotions and of persuasive proceedings. I do not think that 
Stevenson took seriously enough the status of moral categories. 
For all its virtuosity, the chief value of the book seems to me the 
blow it aimed at intuitionism. I am confirmed in this by the re- 
cent violent swing away from intuitionism in English ethics. 

Seventh, if valuation is a natural and conditioned activity of 
the human mind as a result of which well-founded values are as- 
signed to objects, we can forget about Moore’s polemic against 
naturalism in ethics which, in the last analysis, represented a pro- 
test against the neglect of valuation by factualists and scientists. 
I do not think that either Dewey or the critical realists were ever 
guilty of such an unphilosophical type of naturalism. 

To sum up, value is to be categorized not as a property, but 
as the recognition of functional demands, justifiable in terms of 
reasons which lay bare their bases. 


Roy Woop SELuLARS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





NATURAL NORMS IN ETHICS 


HERE is a type of dynamic pattern that emerges repeatedly 
in the behavioral sciences and deserves careful consideration 
as a guiding concept for values and evaluations. I shall call it a 
selective system. A selective system may in a general manner 
be described as a source of energy confined in such a way (1) 
that it can be discharged only through restricted terminal condi- 
tions of action, (2) that there is no direct path provided between 
the energy source and its terminal conditions of action, and (3) 
that alternative paths are available for the flow of energy from 
its source, only one or a number of which will lead to the terminal 
conditions of action. 

The most commonly observed example of such a selective system 
is that of our everyday means-end activity arising from the struc- 
ture of our appetitive behavior. A drive emerges (from whatever 
the stimulus may be) for a certain end. The drive is not a mani- 
festation of random energy, but confined to a definite type of 
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impulse pattern determining a definite type of consummatory 
pattern as its conditions of quiescence. Before a person has 
learned how to satisfy his impulse, there is a gap between the 
impulse and its end, and a number of actions are possible only 
some of which, one learns upon trial, lead to the consummatory 
act which reduces the energy activating the impulse pattern, or, 
as we generally say, satisfies the impulse. 

The acts performed to fill the gap between the impulse and its 
consummatory satisfaction are the means or the subordinate acts 
leading to the consummatory act which is the end. There may 
be a rather long succession of subordinate acts, each as a means 
to the next till the end is reached. In such a sequence each later 
means functions as an end relative to the means before it till the 
terminal consummatory end is reached which reduces the energy 
of the drive motivating the series. Thus there develops a hier- 
archy of subordinate-superordinate acts all charged by the same 
drive which persists until the consummatory act is attained. This 
is the familiar experience of an impulse seeking its end. 

The important thing now to notice in such a selective system 
is that the conditions of quiescence for the impulse pattern func- 
tion as a norm for the correctness or incorrectness of the subordi- 
nate acts, and that the evaluation is sanctioned by the dynamics 
of the system. For this reason this norm is relevant to the sub- 
ordinate acts and is effective in that the drive which activates 
the subordinate acts is the identical drive which activates the 
conditions of quiescence required to reduce the drive. If the 
consummatory act realizing these conditions is not produced by 
a subordinate act, then the latter is dropped by the drive and 
another subordinate act is charged which will produce the con- 
ditions required. A subordinate act that fails to produce a 
consummatory act is then ordinarily called an error and bad, and 
one that succeeds is called correct and good, and the sanction for 
this evolution is the drive itself. 

Observe that we have done nothing here but describe exactly 
what goes on in a certain mode of human and animal behavior, and 
the description of these acts and their relations to one another 
automatically reveals a choice and a normative decision of bad 
or good in terms of a sanctioned norm. This is why I call such 
a system a natural norm. From a direct description of a set of 
natural events with their relationships, an evaluation is performed 
by a sanctioned norm. There is no opposition of facts and values, 
of an ‘‘is’’ and an ‘‘ought.’’ Values are described as a particular 
sort of factual relationship, and an ‘‘ought’’ is discovered in the 


‘ig?? 
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To this it may be objected that no question has probably ever 
been raised as to the factuality of the means-end relationship. 
If a means is needed for an end that is valued, the instrumental 
relationship between means and end is a pure matter of fact. But 
the value is thought to reside in the end, and what is called a 
means is simply something causally related to the end. I believe 
this interpretation begs the question of a genuine choice of means 
as a value decision. But the issue can just as well be met at the 
next level of a choice among ends where the question cannot be 
begged on the same grounds. 

For a selective system of a somewhat different description arises 
in the consummatory field. When a person has attained his end, 
activity does not always cease with an instantaneous reduction of 
the drive. In aversions something like this may happen because 
the structure of an aversion is based on an avoidance reaction. 
But in many appetitions there is a considerable period of consum- 
matory gratification. During the means-end period of an appeti- 
tion, a drive is maximizing achievement of the end, and selecting 
its acts for the shortest path. When the consummatory area is 
reached a reversal of the form of activity is often seen, and the 
form can be described as that of maximizing the duration of drive 
reduction. This is a typical form of aesthetic activity, and be- 
comes institutionalized in the arts of delight. 

Now, here is quite a different channeling of the drive. The 
drive is now seeking an optimum of consummatory satisfaction. 
An error here consists in an act that lessens the potential optimum. 
You can see this consummatory selective system in operation 
whenever you adjust your chair for the best place before the 
fire, whenever you adjust your phonograph for the optimum fidel- 
ity. You can see it reflected in the prices of seats in a theatre, 
and so on. 

These are all end reactions of a single drive, within a range 
of better or worse, and manoeuvering for the best. There are no 
literal instrumental acts among these choices. And again the 
whole thing is a factual description of the way a person acts and 
learns to do better, correcting his behavior with the sanction of 
his own desire—a description of a natural norm. 

The next level comes when choices are made by an individual 
from among a number of competing drives. This is the field of 
the personal situation, which has been described by Lewin at 
length under the concept of ‘‘life-space.’’ In describing such 
behavior Lewin finds that the act a person chooses is a resultant 
of the drives he precipitates into his behavior field. There is 

nothing specially novel in this indication of the facts. Presented 
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with a situation in which we have to choose among a number of 
alternative acts on the basis of a variety of interests some attrac- 
tive, some distasteful (and let us for the present say that there is 
no serious question of conscience or social obligation involved), 
we choose the act that resolves our interests as satisfactorily as 
possible. What is fresh in Lewin’s treatment is the presentation 
of the situation as virtually a selective system in the sense earlier 
defined. 

For a choice of this sort occurs in a certain context which may 
be called ‘‘the reality of the situation.’’ Given the person’s inter- 
ests and the actual situation in which he is placed, Lewin can 
map this out as a vector field, and show the resultant act which 
would maximize the person’s satisfactions in this field. This po- 
tential act in conforming with the reality of the situation corre- 
sponds for a personal situation with the conditions of quiescence 
for a single drive. It is the condition of maximum quiescence 
for the given configuration of all the drives in the field. It is 
consequently what this configuration of drives is tending to realize. 
If, due to errors of judgment, which Lewin can also describe by his 
field analysis, a person performs an act that increases rather than 
decreases the tensions within the situation, this is registered in the 
resulting frustrations, very much as a false choice of means is for 
a single drive. The act that ought to have been done was not 
done. 

And the same can be shown with the integrative action of a 
personality structure. A disposition of the personality that is 
persistently obstructive of other dispositions tends to be extruded 
by the very dynamics of the personality, in which the drives col- 
lectively operate to minimize frustrations. An integrated per- 
sonality is simply one in which the person’s dispositions do not 
obstruct one another in action in terms of the reality of the situa- 
tion. 

So far we have been considering selective systems at differ- 
ent levels of action within a single individual. Proceeding to the 
intersubjective relations, we find the same sort of thing again. 
A social situation is not exactly the same in its dynamics as a 
personal situation. It cannot be treated as a personal situation 
writ large. For in a personal situation, the energy for all the 
drives comes from a single metabolic source, and can be counted 
upon to distribute itself in the long run in roughly the most 
effective and satisfactory way for the organism in its environment. 
It has never been regarded as a very serious problem to persuade 
a person to be prudent. 

There is no such common source of energy in the social situation. 
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This makes a big difference. The energy for action in a social 
situation is collected from the various distinct organisms which 
enter into the situation. There is a natural tendency, as we have 
seen, for each organism to be prudent, to resolve his actions in 
terms of his own drives, and in this respect to be self-centered. 
Many of these drives are, of course, altruistic. But frequently 
a social situation requires acts of individuals which are self- 
sacrificing and not exactly prudent. Then a social force or social 
sanction is required to counteract the local prudential tendencies. 
This force is entirely a configurational force. Its dynamics comes 
entirely from the drives of the individuals who are embraced in a 
social situation, but this energy is directed by the cultural relation- 
ships which control the situation. The energy is taken up from 
the several organisms involved in a social situation and channeled 
according to the customs and institutions of the society, so that it 
comes to bear on the several individuals redistributed according 
to the social requirements. And the force of a cultural pattern 
in the distribution of those energies is quite sufficient in the long 
run to compel self-sacrificing action on the part of individuals 
involved. 

With the configurational force of a cultural pattern thus under- 
stood, one can see how a social situation operates as a natural 
norm. Dewey has been the chief exponent of the social situation 
as an ethical norm. I need only to suggest this reference, since 
his views are familiar to you all. His only fault, to my mind, is 
his almost exclusive appeal to this norm, and his failure to notice 
other norms equally effective to which this one sometimes has to be 
adjusted and to which this one sometimes is simply irrelevant. 
For the purposes of this paper, I merely want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Dewey’s treatment of the social situation as an 
ethical norm was through-and-through descriptive of the facts of 
the situation, and of nothing but the facts. He was describing the 
operation of a natural norm. 

Given the cultural pattern, and a problematic situation in 
which a number of persons are involved, with their respective 


interests seeking satisfaction, and given the environmental set-up 


for the reality of the situation, then there is an optimum resultant 
social act for this situation maximizing the satisfactions demanded 
by the individuals within the requirements of the cultural pat- 
tern. The solution will be different, as Dewey stresses, for every 
situation. But it is a descriptive and verifiable matter. And the 
added point I would stress is (if it is added) that if a wrong 
choice is made, it is immediately registered in the increased rather 
than the decreased tensions of the situation, and thus a society 
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learns from its errors. The social situation as a natural norm 
has its sanctions in the increased overall frustrations produced 
by erroneous decisions. It may take some time for the social 
sanctions to catch up with the error, but they are as inexorable 
as the punishments for imprudence in a personal situation. 

Lastly, I want to call attention to the cultural pattern as also 
itself a natural norm. For a cultural pattern is to a social situa- 
tion what a personality structure is to a personal situation. As 
it is the personality structure that distributes the interests a person 
finds in a perceptual field with which he is confronted, so it is the 
cultural pattern which distributes the functions the several indi- 
viduals are expected to perform in a social situation. 

Moreover, just as dispositions of a personality tend to be 
extruded if they are out of harmony with the total personality 
structure, so too we have analogously the phenomenon of ‘‘cultural 
lag’’ which indicates a pressure on the part of a culture pattern 
to organize its social institutions in such a way as to maximize the 
satisfactions available to its members, on the one hand, and to 
maximize the security of the society towards its continuance, on 
the other. When an institution is exhibiting a ‘‘cultural lag’’ it 
is outworn either in the sense that it produces constant frustra- 
tion without contributing to the security of the society, or in the 
sense that it is endangering the security of the society by laxity and 
overindulgence towards the personal satisfaction of some or all 
of its members. For, as conditions change, institutions once useful 
lose their utility and become obstructive. This is merely to say 
that the integrative action of a cultural pattern operates as a 
natural norm with its own sanctions as to what are the appropri- 
ate social dispositions to be included in its institutional structure. 

_ This brief review is, of course, not the end of the matter as 
regards the theory of natural norms and their sanctions. There 
remains conspicuously the problem of the relation of these suc- 
cessive norms to one another. Under what conditions do certain 
of these norms legislate over others? But my concern in this 
paper was simply to exhibit as convincingly as I could in the time 
allowed the presence of these natural norms. They obviously 
define a sense of obligation, or of the ‘‘ought,’’ in value theory. 
In each instance of a natural norm, the grounds of obligation are 
empirically verifiable in the description of the dynamics of the 
selective system as it in fact operates to regulate behavior. It is 
furthermore my belief that a value norm that cannot be empirically 
justified is not justified at all, and has no obligatory claim upon 
anyone whomsoever. Empirical value norms are available, veri- 
fiable, discussable, and sufficient for the understanding and con- 
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trol of behavior. Theories of norms proposed on non-empirical 
grounds thus appear not only to be not empirical but otiose. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE FOUNDATION OF ETHICS 
Norms, ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE 


NE of the great revelations of modern psychology is the light 
thrown by it on what is perhaps the cardinal puzzle of philo- 
sophical ethics. What ethical theory is not weakest in its answer 
to the question of whether ethical norms are absolute and founda- 
tionless or relative and instrumental? All responsible philosophers 
would like to capture in their theories that combination of ultimacy 
and authority which is the unique stamp of ethical norms. And 
yet it seems that at the final roll-call they have had to throw in 
their lot with one or the other, some standing up for values so 
gloriously ultimate that they are independent of any principle 
from which they might derive authority over men, while across 
from them rally the champions of relative norms who vow allegiance 
to standards so strictly derivable from their justification that they 
are impotent to provide any command of their own. The first fac- 
tion must uneasily shut out the question ‘‘Why do men feel obli- 
gated to obey these pristine standards?’’ Their opponents must 
allow their standards, unlike any in the realm of actual morality, 
to be discarded at will when the aims to which they are instrumental 
are rejected. This unhappy situation finds its remedy in the recog- 
nition that values are indeed ultimate, but have a derivation from 
the situation of human beings growing up in the environment of a 
family. This derivation will not ‘‘justify’’ the values (as how in- 
deed should the source of justification find similar justification ?), 
but it easily explains that authority which actual values manifestly 
exert. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CONSCIENCE: THE KEy TO THE ‘‘OuGHT’’ 


Originally a child’s world is peopled only by his parents, on 
whom he depends completely for love and security. Parents have 
implicit and explicit demands (which themselves arise in the man- 
ner we are describing). When the child acts in accordance with 

- these demands the love and security are confirmed, and when he 
violates these demands they are threatened. Consequently he will 
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try to screen his actions to anticipate parental judgment and pre- 
serve security and affection. This is the situation of every child 
in an adult world. 

In order to anticipate parental judgments and thereby safe- 
guard, his security, the child must in some fashion adopt the prin- 
ciples behind them. Could he do this simply by accepting them as 
rules laid down by his environment? This is impossible for two 
reasons: First, the child does not think of approval and disapproval 
as relative to his parents, since this would require precocious aware- 
ness of other sources. Parental judgment is at this time not one 
among many, and the child cannot think of it as contrasted with 
any other. Rather it will seem to him as co-extensive with judg- 
ment itself, to be contrasted only with his private desires. This 
means that parental approval is for him Approval, and parental 
disapproval is Disapproval. His actions appear to him simply ap- 
proved or disapproved. The principles he must try to anticipate 
completely define the approvable and the non-approvable. In 
other words, because the child’s world is limited the approval is 
for him universal, and the principles do not have the restricted 
significance of family rules. 

Second, while some kinds of rules doubtless are obeyed as 
statutes, the basic, invariable, and most serious ones cannot be 
trusted to this mechanism. Adults can follow legislative rules be- 
cause their myriad undeliberated actions are governed first by 
automatic, incorporated rules. Only imagine the chaotic state of 
a child without a conscience, driven by unbridled impulses, and you 
will realize how impossible it would be for him to govern his slight- 
est action by allegiance to externally provided rules. Their pur- 
pose requires that the rules must govern automatically and from 
within. Therefore not only is the particular origin of the princi- 
ples lost,—the very stamp of external imposition is effaced. 

But though the principles do not seem to arise from without, 
no more do they seem to arise from within, for they are distinct 
from the child’s original attitudes, they do not derive from the 
attitudes, and they may conflict with the attitudes. 

In short, the special adoption of standards by the child detaches 
them from thetr foreign source while preserving their independence 
from the child’s inclinations. Finally, what meets these standards 
is called ‘‘Good’’ and what fails to do so is called ‘‘Bad,’’ since 
the child was called ‘‘good’’ when he conformed to his parents’ and 
society’s standards, and ‘‘bad’’ when he did not. 

Let us clarify the peculiar sourcelessness of these standards. 
We recall that it is to gain approval and avoid disapproval that the 
child follows these rules. ‘‘This is approved’’ and ‘‘This is dis- 
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approved’’ are indeed what the rules say to him. Approved by 
whom? No longer is it the approval of his parents, since he has 
made the standards operate from within at a time when he had no 
reason to distinguish parental approval from approval in general. 
Neither is it the child himself who approves (except in the sense 
that he recognizes the state of approval), since the disapproval 
constantly demonstrates its independence of the child’s spontaneity. 

Moreover, just as the parents are forgotten as the source of the 
conscience, the parental standards are eventually modified in the 
final content of the conscience. For with growth the child’s 
world widens and bursts the limits of the family; the approval 
of still other people becomes important, varying conclusions are 
deduced from parental principles, and individual additions are 
made, all of which further guarantees that Approval and Dis- 
approval, which uniquely determine the Good and the Bad, shall 
be subjectively sourceless. 

So that the net result of the process is a body of standards 
of multiple, unidentified authorship which, without referring to 
any outside authority, enjoys supreme authority over the indi- 
vidual as his conscience. , 

Therefore ethical norms have a relative origin and an absolute 
jurisdiction. Because of their absolute jurisdiction they cannot be 
justified, but though unjustified they exercise authority through 
a generalized feeling of objective Approval which is both derived 
and divorced from the approval of many particular people who 
were important to the individual in his early life. This relativity 
of origin, having irrevocably produced a compelling and unique 
allegiance, is forgotten in the final make-up of the conscience. 
The standards now compel absolute obedience exactly in the sense 
that the ultimate generalized Approval takes no cognizance of its 
initial relativity to the individual, his needs, and his associates. 





THe TrerRTIUM QuID 


The problem with which we began demands for its solution a 
mechanism whereby the relativity necessary for deriving authority 
for a norm may be combined with the absoluteness necessary for 
its exercising that authority by imposing obligation. Our ac- 
count of the growth of the conscience discloses a process unknown 
to standard philosophy, and named by the psychoanalyst ‘‘intro- 
jection.’’ Introjection of values refers to the peculiar adoption 
of foreign principles by the child whereby the autonomy of the 
principles is preserved at the same time as the principles lose 
attribution to their source. The problem we are discussing will 
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remain a dilemma as long as philosophers can conceive of no way 
in which relative circumstances can create absolute authority. If 
one holds one’s values for various particular reasons, they are 
instrumental only and have no claim on people who do not have 
those reasons. If one holds one’s values for no particular reasons, 
why then hold them at all, and why demand it of others? The 
dilemma is resolved only when, outside the field of philosophy, 
the notion is developed that, because of the situation of the 
child, particular external demands may be generalized in such a 
way that they retain their particular and external compulsion 
while obtaining a universal and sourceless validity.? 


PsycHOLOGY AS THE FOUNDATION OF ETHICS 


Whatever else the conscience may be, it is an empirical entity 
and, just like love or fear or hunger, subject to the attentions of 
empirical science. Now acts of conscience are ethical judgments, 
and, if these are considered the subject of a speculative discipline, 
that discipline must expect to profit from the findings of its 
empirical counterpart. This should be no surprise, for, while the 
particular content of a person’s judgments is not binding on 
ethical theory, certainly traditional ethics concerns itself with the 
general meaning or significance or intention common to every- 
one’s judgments. Indeed it is hard to see how a discussion of ethi- 
eal judgment can justify its use of that name if it is unrelated 
to the kind of judgment people actually make when they judge 
on the ground of conscience. And this is the subject-matter of 
the empirical study of the conscience. 

If, however, empirical science turns out to be competent to 
handle these matters, and so thoroughly competent that the special 
and unique properties of ethical judgment can be accounted for by 
an empirical description of the conscience, what job remains for 
philosophy? There is, of course, the subjective feeling of these 
properties. Explain as you will the origin of Guilt, you have not 

1To be technically correct I must qualify my use of the term ‘‘introjec- 
tion.’’ Introjection in modern psychoanalysis is chiefly the product of 
identification, which is not mentioned in my account, and occurs at a period 
of development probably much later than the events I have described. I 
believe, however, that the process is continuous and that where I have been 
outlining in effect a part of ego-development, the super-ego proper, when 
it develops, will assimilate that function, making use of what has been 
accomplished by the infantile ego. The super-ego after all was initially 
described as part of the ego, and I believe that the conscience must be con- 
ceived as that part of the ego which is the super-ego considered together 
with its predecessor. In any event introjection has the qualities I am predi- 


cating of it, and this is what is important for ethics. I will later discuss the 
relation of my account to psychoanalysis proper. 
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reconstructed its effect on human experience—the ‘‘color’’ of guilt, 
so to speak; this remains a phenomenological surd. But this is 
mentioned only to observe that it is not an alternative for discursive 
thought. Philosophy, if it is to remain readable and talkable, must 
relinquish to psychology the study of the meaning of ethical state- 
ments, and pursue as speculative ethics the detailed investigation 
of implications and interrelations of ethical statements. With the 
meaningfulness of ethical terms finally established, ethics can 
confidently proceed to deal exclusively with value-judgments, 
abandoning the historically fruitless attempt to express normative 
statements in factual terms and yet not sacrificing the rationality 
and communicability that have been erroneously thought to depend 
on that attempt. I am not so naive as to expect philosophers to 
welcome the separation from them of one of their historical prov- 
inces, but they are actually winners if, in their work with ethical 
judgments, they can be confident that the peculiarities of that 
species are well grounded and determinate, though necessarily 
established in another science. Such confidence enables one to 
face the hard but inescapable task of squaring the rigidly universal 
application of his basic standards with their ethical finality. It 
must be forthrightly admitted that these basic standards cannot 
be argued further because normative science stops with them and 
any other science (including psychology) is inexpressibly irrelevant. 
But the Good and the Bad are there for him to discover, while what 
others call good and bad he must appraise for himself. The world 
of our experience remains undeniably an ethical world, or rather 
an ethical jungle, which demands the time-honored services of the 
Philosopher-Guide. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND APOLOGIES 


The account of the conscience outlined in this paper does not 
indicate even briefly all the factors which generate the conscience. 
Perhaps the most important omission is the role of identification in 
introjection, and along with this the fateful Oedipus Complex 
which orthodox analysts believe to be the motive-force for the 
building of the conscience. Also omitted are the hostile and the 
affectionate purposes believed by some analysts to underlie intro- 
jection. Nor is it denied that these are extremely important items 
for the foundation of ethics. Our story, based primarily on fear, 
dependency, and the need for love, was selected for the following 
reasons: (1) Not only did Sigmund Freud formulate the theory 
in this way in the writings of his middle period,? but his daughter, 


2¢Qn Narcissism: An Introduction’’ (1914), Collected Papers, IV, p. 53. 
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Anna Freud, used it as late as 1936.3 Therefore it is not an arbi- 
trary synopsis. (2) A complete story would involve concepts that 
are difficult to understand, incredible on first acquaintance, and 
intricately interwoven with the whole corpus of psychoanalytic 
theory. Our simplified and abbreviated account, on the other 
hand, is based on the obvious situation of childhood. I suggest 
that ‘‘it stands to reason’’ entirely apart from any theoretical 
considerations. Therefore it has maximum plausibility without 
being technically incorrect as far as it goes. (38) The isolation of 
only a few of the factors in the building of the conscience permits 
the building machinery to be seen most clearly. Im this, the 
simplest psychoanalytic account, the unique contribution to the 
foundation of ethics stands out most clearly, namely, the transition 
from particular demands to universal values.* 


CoNCLUSION 


The impression which I wish to leave with the reader is that, 
if philosophy has been at a loss to understand the nature of the 
‘‘ought,’’ it is because it was attempting to comprehend the product 
of the conscience without first comprehending what the conscience 
is, which is to say, how it comes about. The ‘‘ought’’ has remained 
shrouded in a mysterious uniqueness which was unanalyzable pre- 
cisely because it was the reflection of a hitherto unknown modality, 
that of the introjected. 


ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


LAWRENCE FRIEDMAN 


8 The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense, pp. 124, 128, 154-161. In this 
book as in all later analytic writing, our description is never the complete 
account, nor in fact the most important part. It is, however, a part of 
the story. 

4The psychoanalyst R. Money-Kyrle, in two interesting papers well 
focused on ethics, attempts to construct an ethics that is universal not only 
in its foundation, as is the one we have presented, but also to some degree 
universal in its content. He derives a standard of ‘‘normal’’ morality from 
(1) the similarity of the core of childhood experience for all men, as it 
contributes to the super-ego, and (2) the criterion of awareness of reality, 
that is, the clarity with which one sees one’s super-ego and the outside world. 
This seems to me a valid and profitable contribution and is entirely consistent 
with this paper. But Dr. Money-Kyrle, recognizing that even this does not 
eliminate many basic conflicts, is forced to identify the conscience with only 
a certain part of the super-ego, whereas I have in effect equated the conscience 
with more than the super-ego, extending it to include part of the early ego 
formation (cf. Anna Freud, op. cit., pp. 154 ff.). I suspect that the difference 
he suggests between introjection based on hostility and that based on affection 
is more evident to us in our opponent’s super-ego than it is in our own feelings 
of obligation, and it is the latter that should define the conscience. Be that 
as it may, this view complicates but does not contradict our approach to the 
problem of absolute and relative in ethics, which is our principal concern. 
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Kierkegaard and Heidegger; the Ontology of Existence. MicHaEL 
WyscHoerop. New York: The Humanities Press, Inc.; Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. xii, 156 pp. $3.00. 


To anyone reasonably familiar with Existentialist thought, the 
title of this book is provocative. Kierkegaard and Heidegger ap- 
pear to have less in common than any other representatives of this 
movement, and the prospective reader wonders how they are to be 
related. The sub-title helps him not at all, for Kierkegaard has 
hardly ever been considered as a serious contributor to ontology. 
Curiosity being thus aroused, the reader who ventures into the 
book will soon learn that Wyschogrod, who is a young lecturer at 
City College in New York, claims that there is an ontology at least 
implicit in Kierkegaard’s writings and a subjective concern in 
Heidegger’s ontology. He proposes to bring these to the light and 
examine the similarities and contrasts in the thought of both men. 
Since Heidegger’s existentialistic starting point in his major work, 
Sein und Zett (which is the only work of his treated in any detail 
here), has seldom been questioned, the novelty in Wyschogrod’s 
project consists in his claim that Kierkegaard is an ontologist. 

The author’s method of analysis is clear and logical. He be- 
gins with a discussion of the traditional problems of ontology in 
Western philosophy, devoting special attention to the essence- 
existence distinction. Then in parallel chapters he seeks to relate 
the thinking of Kierkegaard and Heidegger to these traditional 
problems and thus to each other. A final critical chapter at- 
tempts to bring out the major ontological issues between the two 
men and to demonstrate the difficulties in the very idea of an 
Existential ontology. Wyschogrod is scholarly and fair-minded 
and he tries to do justice to the complexities of his theme. 

Most readers are likely to finish the study, as this one did, with 
two strong impressions of the work as a whole, one negative and 
one positive. The negative impression would be that the author’s 
thesis to the effect that Kierkegaard can be successfully approached 
from an ontological point of view and so compared with Heidegger 
is utterly unconvincing. The positive impression is that when he 
forgets his thesis and expounds Kierkegaard and Heidegger he is 
an uncommonly perceptive and sympathetic interpreter. Wyscho- 
grod is particularly able as an expositor of Heidegger. Not only 
has he apparently read the original works with care, as well as the 
chief critical studies in German and French; he also shows ability 
to translate Heidegger’s difficult ideas into acceptable English. 
To be sure, the fact that he deals for the most part only with Sein 
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und Zeit is a limiting factor, for Heidegger’s later works show a 
significant change in his ontological position. Nevertheless, the 
English-speaking philosophical public still needs whatever aid it 
can get with Heidegger’s exceedingly difficult masterpiece. Though 
close ‘students of Kierkegaard would probably not find his knowl- 
edge of the lonely Dane unusual, they might well agree that the 
author has appropriated the peculiar spirit of Kierkegaard’s life 
and thought with fair adequacy. Because of this and because of 
its clarity and forceful presentation this short book repays a care- 
ful reading. 

However, the author’s thesis can hardly remain unchallenged. 
Perhaps he himself found it increasingly dubious as he proceeded, 
for he tries to qualify it frequently. The attempt -to assimilate 
either Kierkegaard or Heidegger with the history of ontology ap- 
pears to this reader to be a dubious enterprise, and it is equally 
difficult to show the similarity of their problems. The author is 
misled, I think, by the fact that many of their terms are held in 
common. On page 123 he writes: ‘‘The fact . . . that so many of 
the terms in their respective thinking are held in common indicates 
that there is a similar philosophic experience at their root which is 
absorbed in different philosophic categories in the two cases.’ 

Precisely this seems to be questionable. While Heidegger has 
appropriated many of Kierkegaard’s key terms, it may well be 
doubted whether he has ever experienced Kierkegaard’s religious 
struggles or shared Kierkegaard’s intensely personal reactions to 
social and esthetic phenomena. On the other hand, it is more 
doubtful still whether Kierkegaard ever felt deeply the philosophi- 
cal problems of being, time, existence, etc., which have preoccupied 
Heidegger. The philosophical and the religious ways of experience 
form a watershed in this case which make all comparisons un- 
reliable. It is not to minimize the genius of Kierkegaard to assert 
that careful philosophical analysis was not his forte, and one need 
not approve Heidegger’s somewhat contemptuous tone to agree 
with him that Kierkegaard is essentially a religious writer and not 
a philosophical thinker. Wyschogrod finds himself constantly 
under the necessity of translating the Dane’s highly subjective lan- 
guage into the coldly rational language of traditional ontology— 
for example, God into Pure Being, etc.—and the translation strikes 
the reader as a misinterpretation of Kierkegaard’s real intentions. 

The initial historical sketch of the problems of being makes 
clear, too, I believe, that Heidegger’s philosophy is not very closely 
related to these problems. Heidegger claims to be engaged in 
elaborating a Fundamentalontologie and he wants the prefix to be 
taken seriously indeed. In other words, he is not only in disagree- 
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ment with the answers of traditional ontology, but also with the 
questions. Hence his connection with any of the ontological tradi- 
tions since the time of Plato is rather tenuous. The Being that 
he seeks ‘‘underneath’’ the phenomenal realm and apparently little 
connected with it does not have much in common with what other 
philosophers have meant by being. To establish such a judgment 
as this would, of course, require much more space than is available 
in a brief review. But some of Heidegger’s latest German critics 
would agree with it. Constant use of the same terms in the history 
of thought should not mislead us into believing that the same ref- 
erents are implied. Kierkegaard and Heidegger were and are 
genuinely involved with problems that seemed vital to them. But 
this reader, at least, is strongly persuaded that neither their prob- 
lems nor their approach have much in common and that the onto- 


logical concern, all but lacking in Kierkegaard, is of a radically 
non-traditional kind in Heidegger. 


J. GLENN GRAY 
CoLORADO COLLEGE 


Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet Thought. Edited 
with an Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. xii, 563 pp. $7.50. 


This volume is a collection of thirty-two papers read at a con- 
ference organized by Professor Simmons and held at Arden House, 
N. Y., in 1954. Thirty American, European, and Russian-born 
scholars, most of them in some field of Russian studies, have con- 
tributed essays on figures or controversies in Russian and Soviet 
intellectual history. These essays have been grouped into six 
sections under such general titles as ‘‘ Authoritarianism and Democ- 
racy’’ and ‘‘Collectivism and Individualism.’’ Each section ends 
with a review paper in which the section chairman was meant to 
assess the degree of continuity and change in Russian thought 
brought out by the preceding papers. 

Quite aside from the stated theme of continuity and change, this 
book is a treasury of individual studies in Russian thought. Al- 
though some of the sections, such as those on economic theory and 
political controls over literature, are outside the normal field of 
philosophy, most of the essays are ‘‘intellectual history,’’ a term 
that seems to be used in the Russian field to avoid any connotation 
of approval or involvement in the ideas under discussion, particu- 
larly in the Soviet period. Indeed, most of the contributing 
scholars are dispassionate to the point of distaste. Interesting ex- 
ceptions are Father Georges Florovsky’s sympathetic if critical 
treatment of Vladimir Solov’év’s attempts to reconcile reason and 
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faith, and Isaiah Berlin’s lively tribute to Alexander Herzen’s 
complex and un-utopian writings on the nature and prospects of 
human freedom. Nonetheless, much Russian intellectual history ts 
distasteful, and it is gratifying to have these aspects dealt with as 
well as they are in the pioneer essays by Julian Towster on Andrei 
Vyshinsky’s manipulations of the concept of collectivity, and by 
Robert F. Byrnes on the political ideas of Konstantin Pobedo- 
nostsev, the evil genius of the last two tsars. Some of these papers, 
such as George L. Kline’s discussion of the rare but intellectually 
respectable reactions of Russian Orthodox Church spokesmen to 
Darwinism, explore entirely new fields. Others, like Theodosius 
Dobzhansky’s account of the Lysenko affair in Russian genetics, 
are clear restatements of well-known topics. On the whole, the 
articles on pre-revolutionary subjects seem richer, probably because 
Russian intellectual life was then much richer. 

On the larger question of continuity and change in Russian 
thought the authors of the individual studies say nothing and the 
authors of the review papers are very cautious, probably because 
they realize that endless illustrations of terms like ‘‘continuity’’ 
and ‘‘change’’ can be selected from any historical sequence, de- 
pending on one’s concern, and that no definite or quantifiable an- 
swer is possible. The most forthright statement is Geroid T. 
Robinson’s review of the papers under the heading, ‘‘ Rationality 
and Nonrationality.’’ Here it is convincingly suggested that the 
level of rational thought was ‘‘low’’ in Russia before the revolution 
and has been since, and that the similarity is no accident. Cer- 
tainly as Professor Simmons has organized his book, with studies of 
pre-revolutionary and Soviet attempts to deal with the same prob- 
lems set against each other in six fields, it is the likenesses and the 
continuities that become very striking. 


Francis B. RANDALL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Law and Morality. Leon Perrazycxi. Translated by Hugh W. 
Babb, with an Introduction by Nicholas S. Timasheff. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. xlvi, 335 pp. 
(20th Century Legal Philosophy Series: Vol. VII.) $7.50. 


This book is a translation of Petrazycki’s two chief works on 
legal philosophy: the ‘‘Introduction to the Study of Law and 
Morality: The Bases of Emotional Psychology,”’’ first published in 
1905, and the ‘‘Theory of Law and State in Connection with a 
Theory of Morality,’’ first published in 1907. The translator used 
the second edition of both books which came out in 1910, but con- 
densed and abbreviated the text of both works. 
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The extensive introduction by N. S. Timasheff brings a very in- 
teresting survey of the development of Russian jurisprudence pre- 
ceding Petrazycki, a concise biography of the latter, and an ap- 
praisal of Petrazycki’s work and its position within the framework 
of legal philosophy in Russia. There is also a bibliography which 
lists Petrazycki’s publications, as well as the literature about him. 

Petrazycki’s books are little known outside of Russia and 
Poland and had hardly any influence on Western thought. This 
is understandable as none of his works has been translated before, 
with the exception of a small pamphlet that was published in Ger- 
man in 1907: ‘‘ Ueber die Motive des Handelns und iiber das Wesen 
der Moral und des Rechts.’’ For this reason alone, it was cer- 
tainly a commendable undertaking to translate this work into Eng- 
lish and to publish it in a series which so far comprises quite a 
number of representative European books in the field. 

This is not the place to go into a detailed discussion of 
Petrazycki’s contribution to legal philosophy. Suffice it to say 
that his was one of the first attempts to understand and describe 
legal phenomena in terms of our. experience. ‘‘Norms”’’ in the 
sense of traditional jurisprudence seemed to him mere ‘‘phan- 
tasmata.’’ In his opinion the greatest naiveté of this jurisprudence 
consisted in the assumption ‘‘that law and right exist somewhere 
independently of the people’s mind’’ (p. 136). In sharp contrast 
to this, it was Petrazycki’s main thesis that ‘‘the real phenomena 
are the special processes in the mind of the person who ascribes 
obligations or rights’’ to certain subjects (p. 62). This is the 
basis of his ‘‘ psychological theory of law.’’ 

There are still valuable observations in Petrazycki’s psychologi- 
eal analysis of what one might call the ‘‘legal consciousness’’ of 
man, though the sociological factor is, to a great extent, neglected. 
Furthermore, the work abounds in important suggestions with re- 
gard to ‘‘legal policy,’’ i.e., the reform of law and its adaptation 
to modern times and their needs. However, the intrinsic limita- 
tions of the psychological approach are obvious throughout the 
book. Basic legal concepts such as norms, obligation, state, are not 
within the reach of the psychological analysis, nor is it clear from 
Petrazycki’s own discussion how, from his merely psychological 
premises, he arrives at the distinction between official and unofficial, 
or between positive and intuitive law. 

As for the translation, it must be said that it is remarkably 
well done in view of the obviously rather complicated and involved 
terminology of the original. Still there remain certain awkward 
expressions (e.g., ‘‘cultural states,’’ where probably civilized coun- 
tries is meant, ‘‘psychic source of destruction,’’ ‘‘non-coincidence 
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faith, and Isaiah Berlin’s lively tribute to Alexander Herzen’s 
complex and un-utopian writings on the nature and prospects of 
human freedom. Nonetheless, much Russian intellectual history és 
distasteful, and it is gratifying to have these aspects dealt with as 
well as they are in the pioneer essays by Julian Towster on Andrei 
Vyshinsky’s manipulations of the concept of collectivity, and by 
Robert F. Byrnes on the political ideas of Konstantin Pobedo- 
nostsev, the evil genius of the last two tsars. Some of these papers, 
such as George L. Kline’s discussion of the rare but intellectually 
respectable reactions of Russian Orthodox Church spokesmen to 
Darwinism, explore entirely new fields. Others, like Theodosius 
Dobzhansky’s account of the Lysenko affair in Russian genetics, 
are clear restatements of well-known topics. On the whole, the 
articles on pre-revolutionary subjects seem richer, probably because 
Russian intellectual life was then much richer. 

On the larger question of continuity and change in Russian 
thought the authors of the individual studies say nothing and the 
authors of the review papers are very cautious, probably because 
they realize that endless illustrations of terms like ‘‘continuity’’ 
and ‘‘change’’ can be selected from any historical sequence, de- 
pending on one’s concern, and that no definite or quantifiable an- 
swer is possible. The most forthright statement is Geroid T. 
Robinson’s review of the papers under the heading, ‘‘ Rationality 
and Nonrationality.’’ Here it is convincingly suggested that the 
level of rational thought was ‘‘low’’ in Russia before the revolution 
and has been since, and that the similarity is no accident. Cer- 
tainly as Professor Simmons has organized his book, with studies of 
pre-revolutionary and Soviet attempts to deal with the same prob- 
lems set against each other in six fields, it is the likenesses and the 
continuities that become very striking. 


Francis B. RANDALL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Law and Morality. Leon Petrazycxi. Translated by Hugh W. 
Babb, with an Introduction by Nicholas S. Timasheff. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. xlvi, 335 pp. 
(20th Century Legal Philosophy Series: Vol. VII.) $7.50. 


This book is a translation of Petrazycki’s two chief works on 
legal philosophy: the ‘‘Introduction to the Study of Law and 
Morality: The Bases of Emotional Psychology,’’ first published in 
1905, and the ‘‘Theory of Law and State in Connection with a 
Theory of Morality,’’ first published in 1907. The translator used 
the second edition of both books which came out in 1910, but con- 
densed and abbreviated the text of both works. 
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The extensive introduction by N. S. Timasheff brings a very in- 
teresting survey of the development of Russian jurisprudence pre- 
ceding Petrazycki, a concise biography of the latter, and an ap- 
praisal of Petrazycki’s work and its position within the framework 
of legal philosophy in Russia. There is also a bibliography which 
lists Petrazycki’s publications, as well as the literature about him. 

Petrazycki’s books are little known outside of Russia and 
Poland and had hardly any influence on Western thought. This 
is understandable as none of his works has been translated before, 
with the exception of a small pamphlet that was published in Ger- 
man in 1907: ‘‘ Ueber die Motive des Handelns und iiber das Wesen 
der Moral und des Rechts.’’ For this reason alone, it was cer- 
tainly a commendable undertaking to translate this work into Eng- 
lish and to publish it in a series which so far comprises quite a 
number of representative European books in the field. 

This is not the place to go into a detailed discussion of 
Petrazycki’s contribution to legal philosophy. Suffice it to say 
that his was one of the first attempts to understand and describe 
legal phenomena in terms of our experience. ‘‘Norms’’ in the 
sense of traditional jurisprudence seemed to him mere ‘‘phan- 
tasmata.’’ In his opinion the greatest naiveté of this jurisprudence 
consisted in the assumption ‘‘that law and right exist somewhere 
independently of the people’s mind”’ (p. 136). In sharp contrast 
to this, it was Petrazycki’s main thesis that ‘‘the real phenomena 
are the special processes in the mind of the person who ascribes 
obligations or rights’’ to certain subjects (p. 62). This is the 
basis of his ‘‘ psychological theory of law.’’ 

There are still valuable observations in Petrazycki’s psychologi- 
eal analysis of what one might call the ‘‘legal consciousness’’ of 
man, though the sociological factor is, to a great extent, neglected. 
Furthermore, the work abounds in important suggestions with re- 
gard to ‘‘legal policy,’’ i.e., the reform of law and its adaptation 
to modern times and their needs. However, the intrinsic limita- 
tions of the psychological approach are obvious throughout the 
book. Basic legal concepts such as norms, obligation, state, are not 
within the reach of the psychological analysis, nor is it clear from 
Petrazycki’s own discussion how, from his merely psychological 
premises, he arrives at the distinction between official and unofficial, 
or between positive and intuitive law. 

As for the translation, it must be said that it is remarkably 
well done in view of the obviously rather complicated and involved 
terminology of the original. Still there remain certain awkward 
expressions (e.g., ‘‘cultural states,’’ where probably civilized coun- 
tries is meant, ‘‘ psychic source of destruction,’’ ‘‘non-coincidence 
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of opinions’’) and a number of typographical errors which should 
be corrected in a new edition. 


WALTER ECKSTEIN 
New York City 
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ARNETT, WinuarD E.: Santayana and the Sense of Beauty. 
Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1955. xv, 252 p. $4.50. 
BonForTE, JOHN: The Philosophy of Epictetus. New York: Philo- 

sophical Library [1955]. xiv, 146 p. $3.00. 

BrocuiE, Louis DE: Matter and Light; the New Physics. Tr. by 
W. H. Johnston. [New York:] Dover Publications [1955]. 
300 p. Paper, $1.60. 

Bruskovsky, Meyer N.: Cosmic Design; Man’s Inner Urge for 
Progress. New York: Vantage Press [1955]. 129 p. $2.00. 
CuirrorD, WiuuiaM Kinepon: The Common Sense of the Exact 

Sciences. Ed. and with a Pref. by Karl Pearson. Newly Ed. 
and with an Introd. by James R. Newman. Pref. by Bertrand 
Russell. New York: Dover Publications [1955]. Ixvi, 249 p. 

Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $1.60. 

Cotpy, KENNETH Mark, M.D.: Energy and Structure in Psycho- 
analysis. New York: Ronald Press [1955]. ix, 154 p. $4.50. 

Fiew, ANTony, and Macintyre, Auaspair, eds.: New Essays im 
Philosophical Theology. New York: Macmillan [1955]. xii, 
274 p. (The Library of Philosophy and Theology.) $4.75. 

FrieDMAN, Maurice S.: Martin Buber; the Ife of Dialogue. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press [1955]. x, 310 p. $6.00. | 

International Encyclopedia of Unified Science. Ed. by Otto Neu- 
rath, Rudolf Carnap, Charles Morris. Volume I, Nos. 1-5. 
Vol. I, Nos. 6-10. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press [1955]. 
2 vols. $6.00 per vol., $11.00 the set. 

KRIsTELLER, Paut Oskar: The Classics and Renaissance Thought. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Pub. for Oberlin College by Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1955. 106 p. $2.50. (Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. 
XV.) 

Lovesoy, ArtHuR O.: Essays in the History of Ideas. [Re- 
printed.] New York: George Braziller, 1955. xv, 359 p. 
$3.75. 

Lucretius: The Roman Poet of Science. Lucretius: De Rerum 
Natura. Set in English Verse by Alban Dewes Winspear. 
New York: 8. A. Russell, The Harbor Press [1956]. xx, 299 

p. $5.00. 
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Marx, Karu and ENGEts, Frieprico: The Communist Manifesto, 
with Selections from The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona- 
parte and Capital, by Karl Marx. Ed. by Samuel H. Beer. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts [1955]. xxix, 96 p. 
(Crofts Classics.) $0.45. 

Ragaiunti, Renzo: La conoscenza storica; analist della logica 
‘crociana. Firenze: La Nuova Italia [1955]. 309 p. (Biblio- 
teca di cultura, 55.) L. 1200. 

Ricuarps, I. A.: Speculative Instruments. Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press [1955]. xii, 216 p. $4.50. 

Rotu, Leon: Spmoza. [2d impression.] London: Allen & Unwin 
[1954]; [New York: Barnes & Noble, 1955]. xvi, 250 p. 
$2.75. 

SaunpErs, Jason Lewis: Justus Lipsius; the Philosophy of Renaits- 
sance Stoicism. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1955. xviii, 
228 p. $4.50. 

THomson, Grorce: Studies in Ancient Greek Society. Vol. II. 
The First Philosophers. New York: International Publishers, 
1955. 367 p. $5.50. 

Trituing, LioneL: Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture. Boston: 
Beacon Press [1955]. 59 p. (Mid-Century Essays, No. 1.) 
$1.00. 

WepserG, AnprerS: Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics. Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksell [1955]. 154 p. Swed. Cr. 19.—. 

WEHRLI, F'Rr1Tz: Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und Kommentar. 
Hrsg. von Fritz Wehrli. Heft VIII: Eudemos von Rhodos. 
Basel: Benno Schwabe [1955]. 123 p. Sw. fr. 16.—. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Max Black, Susan Linn Sage Professor of Philosophy at Cornell 
University, has received the honorary degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture (D. Lit.) from the University of London ‘‘for his work in 
philosophy.’’? The degree was awarded in absentia on December 
14, 1955. 

Professor Black was in England last academic year, under a 
grant from Cornell’s Social Science Research Center, for a study 
of ‘‘the methodology and philosophy of the social sicences.’’ He 
delivered the University of London’s Special Lectures in Phi- 
losophy, and also gave lectures at the Universities of Birmingham, 
Cambridge, Durham, Oxford, and Wales. 
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Professor Helmut Kuhn, of the University of Munich, will be 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College for the 
second semester of this academic year. 





Dr. Patrick Romanell, Professor of Medical Philosophy and 
Ethics, University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, has been 
granted a leave of absence from January 15 to September 15, 1956. 
During this period he is to serve as Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the Central University of Ecuador, Quito, under the 
State Department’s International Educational Exchange Program. 





The Department of Philosophy of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity announces that it will be happy to send complimentary copies 
of a lecture by Jacob Loewenberg, ‘‘Royce’s Synoptic Vision,”’ 
upon receipt of request. This lecture was printed for the De- 
partment on the occasion of the centennial of Royce’s birth. Ad- 
dress Professor George Boas, Department of Philosophy, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
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VOLUME LII 


No. 21. October 13, 1955. 


Analysis and Criteriology in Philosophy of Ethics. BERNARD 
PEACH. 


The Transition to Ethics. Laurence J. LAFLEUR. 


Nos. 22, 23, 24. October 27, November 10, 24, 1955. 


Symposium Papers to be presented at the Fifty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, December 27-29, 1955. 


No. 25. December 8, 1955. 


Metaphysical Presuppositions. Witu1am E. KENNICcK. 
Some Criticisms of Cultural Relativism. Paun F. Scumpr. 


No. 26. December 22, 1955. 
How Do We Apply Reason to Values? CHaim PERELMAN. 
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Announcing the Publication of: 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
TULANE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
Volume IV 
1955 


CONTENTS: 

EDWARD G. BALLARD: 

An Estimate of Dewey’s Art as Experience 
RICHARD L. BARBER: 

A Right to Believe 
JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN: 

Viennese Positivism in the United States 
CARL H. HAMBURG: 

Skinner’s “Scientific” Ethics of Survival 
HAROLD N. LEE: 

Royce as Logician 
LOUISE NISBET ROBERTS: 

Art as Icon; An Interpretation of C. W. Morris 
ROBERT C. WHITTEMORE: 

Time and Whitehead’s God 


Price: $2.00 


THE TULANE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
New Orleans 18, La. 














THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


announces, beginning January, 1954, a new form of 
the International bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Quarterly Bulletin 


published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies under 
the auspices of the International Council of Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies with the aid of UNESCO and of 
the French National Center for Scientific Research 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where neces- 
sary, of books in all branches of philosophy that are published in coun- 
tries in correspondence with the I.I.P. 


To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 


Annual subscription: $3.00. Special rates to members of associations affili- 
ated with the I.I.P. $2.75. Single copies, $1.00. Subscriptions may be sent 
to Professor Harold A. Larrabee, Director, Editorial Center, U. S. A., Bailey 
Hall 207, Union College, Schenectady, New York; or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 
6, Place de la Sorbonne 
Paris V°, France 





























